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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL STATION 
REPORT S—1919-1920, 


Hebron, 
F the Ship Year 1918-19 was for our congregation a very 


trying one on account of sickness and death—nay, one 


that called in question the further existence of the 


station—the Ship Year 1919-20 was, generally speaking, 
a quiet and restful one. After the decision of those in 
authority to continue Hebron as a mission-station was made 
known to us, we began the work of settling in afresh for the 
future, in the hope of again collecting here at Hebron a colony 


of people. 


After the abandonment of the Trading Post at Saeglek— 
in consequence of the epidemic of Influenza—our members 
who had resided there moved to this station. At the same 
time, a few people from the North who had hitherto belonged 
to Killinek came to us here. We on our part made no pre- 
parations to encourage people from the South to come to us, 
for we knew only too well how hard it oftentimes is for the 
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Southerners, who are accustomed to quite a different manner 
of life, to settle here at Hebron, where there is an entire lack 
of wood. However, of their own free will two families from 
Nain have likewise come to Hebron; so that we now, again 
have.a small colony of about 50 souls, to whom may be added 
as outside members the people living at Ramah, Napartok and 
Okak. The grand total is now, on July Ist, nearly up to 
100—and further additions may be expected. . 

_ After the great epidemic most of the former dwellings of 
the people were burnt down,.and so new ones have had to 
be erected. This was, however, owing to the high price of 
timber, only possible if and when the houses were built at 
the expense of the Store, the latter retaining the right of 


ownership over every house until the inhabitants had fully 
paid for them. 


Industrial Conditions. ; 

‘The industrial conditions here at Hebron are of so favour- 
able a description that, owing to the smallness of the popula- 
tion, the labourers are too few to cope with the amount ol 
produce which a few men procure—so much so that, during 
the past Spring, children were employed in the blubber yard 
for the ,purpose of rendering into- oil the blubber that was 
brought in. The few women at the station are so fully 
occupied with the preparation of the furs for the market, the 
sewing of boots and other work, that it is almost impossible 
for us. to obtain assistance from them ourselves in the house. 
For this reason a further increase in numbers would be desir- 
able. But we are certainly more concerned to see a revival 
of the spiritual life of our existing members take precedence 
of an outward growth of membership. We need that more 


than anything else, if we want to be and to become what we 
ought to be. 


The Weather—Storms and Intense Cold. 


During the whole of the period under review the weather 
conditions were unusual. After, in the summer of 1919. the 
ice of the previous winter had broken up (as early: as June 
14th) and had left us, the drift-ice at once began to appear, 
and. filled up, until August 8th, not only our bays but also 
the sea, as far as one could see. ‘Under these circumstances 
we had to possess our souls in \patience longer than usual, 
as regards the hope of communication with the outside world. 
At last, on August 11th, we sighted the first schooners going 
northwards, and on August 21st, in the evening, the Newfound- 
land mailboat reached us on her first trip. For the arrival 
of the Harmony we had to wait until September 27th. ‘and. 
owing to the late arrival of.the vessel on the coast, we had to 
be content with one visit only during the vear. 


In spite of the large amount of drift-ice, very little rain 
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fell during the summer of 1919, and the two oldest men at 
the station could not remember ever having known such a 
dry summer. All the streams gave out, and we were greatly 
concerned with regard to the needful water supply for our 
station; still, the ‘Lord helped us and never let our water 
supply fail us altogether. During the autumn we had ire- 
quent and violent storms and high seas. However, notwith- 
standing these unfavourable conditions, our people did well, 
from an economic point of view. At one of the two sealing 
places that were used 292 seals were caught, and at the 
other 236. The sea froze over three times; but storms and 
the ocean swell broke up the ice, which was already more 
than 1 foot thick, and carried the ice out into the open sea. 
Not until the sea froze over for the fourth time did the ice 
become permanent and lasting. 


Throughout the months of January and February we had 
a succession of fearful storms, which at times increased to 
hurricane force, and in addition we constantly had 54-63 
degrees of frost—and even as much as 72 degrees, and more, 
on several days! During the one stormy period we had, 
within a fortnight, only one day when the force of the wind 
was only moderate. Thank’God, no great damage was done 
either to the mission buildings or to the dwellings of the 
people; but we were heartily glad when, after the. vernal 
equinox, the weather became quieter and the cold less severe. 
As the hunting grounds here at Hebron are not far from the 
station, our people were able on quieter days, even during 
the stormy winter months, repeatedly to kill seals and reindeer, 
and there was consequently no lack of foodstuffs. On the 
other hand, there was a complete absence of foxes. 


Church Work. 


Throughout the winter I conducted, besides the Sunday 
services, a Bible Exposition meeting in the week, with a 
Lental address as well during the season of Lent. Up to 
Passion Week the schoolroom sufficed for the meetings; then 
we moved into the church. I cannot complain of the attend- 
ance at the services; but I often had the impression that they 
only came to church as a matter of custom, or, even, that 
some of them think they have therewith fulfilled their duty 
towards God, whatever their everyday life may be like. There 
is but little desire for spiritual things. After the terrible 
experiences of the preceding year one would have thought that 
the soil of their hearts would have been loosened, and the 
desire for something higher and better than what the world 
can offer would have been aroused. But I regret to say there 
is but little of this to be seen. Since the time of the epidemic 
it has scarcely ever happened that an adult, of his or her own 
accord, has come to the missionary in matters of the heart; 
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and if I try, in one way or another, to reach the heart of the 
individual, I often have the impression that 1.am knocking - 
at a door that is closed. One does not meet with opposition ; 
on the contrary, they admit that things are not as they should 
be, but they are glad when the door is closed between’ them 
and us. May God’s grace teach me how to deal aright with 
men’s souls; may it fill me with true and fervent love for 
the sinner, and use me for the purpose of offering something 
good to ‘these poor, self-satisfied souls. 
Health. 

The health of our people was good during the whole of 
the year. Two newly-born children died, and one married 
woman met with a fatal accident. She was the wife of our 
only helper at Napdrtok, old Tobias Kora. (She was acci- 
dentally shot in the leg, and died shortly afterwards.) We 
were sorry to lose this good woman. She was of a cheerful, 
happy disposition—ever ready and willing to render assistance 
—and this made it pleasant to have anything to do with her. 
By her whole walk and conversation she testified that she was 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus. How thankful we should be 
if we had a few more such women—and now the only one 
we had has been taken from us! But it is the Lord’s-doing. 

We commend ourselves and our small congregation to 
the prayerful remembrance of all. 

A. MArrtIn. 


Hopedale. 


June 30th, 1920. 

The ship’s year under review opens with a story of ice, 
and still more ice. Strong and continued northerly and north- 
easterly gales kept the heavy Arctic drift-ice penned in on the 
shore and forced it into the outer bays, and thus formed an 
effectual block to outside communication, even making it diffi- 
cult at times for the Eskimoes to move from place to place 
in their small motor and sailing boats. | 

On July 13th, the Brn. Asboe, Ward, and Jaeger arrived 
per motor boat from devastated Okak, and we were’ able to 
hear from them some of the terrible experiences they had 
had during the awful epidemic of Spanish influenza, when 
the Okak natives died like poisoned rats. | 

Shortly after their arrival, a motor boat came from the 
south, bringing a very welcome cargo of thirteen sacks of 
mail matter, which had been landed a few days previously’ 
at Turnavik from the Newfoundland mail steamer. Seeing we 
had not received a mail for about five months, it will be easily 
understood how eagerly we scanned the letters to glean the 
chief items of home news. Among them were letters from 
as far back as the previous November, letters that have been 
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lying around on the Labrador Coast for months. The con- 
tractors for the conveyance of His Majesty’s mail during the 
winter are not controlled by Government supervision, and 
consequently apparently travel when they like and carry what 
they like. At the close of the season they send in the claim 
for expenses and are favoured with a cheque, and no bother- 
ing questions are asked; and the long-suffering, all-enduring 
public receive their mail sooner or later. Such is life on the 
outskirts of the empire, and we are just as well off as though 
we had three deliveries per: day. 

Quite a number of years have passed since the Coast was 
so badly blocked with ice as this year. Until well on in 
August the ice was with us, thus effectually shortening our 
very short summer, and keeping the atmosphere so cold that 
it was a great deterrent to our laborious attempts to success- 
fully cultivate a few hardy vegetables for winter use. 


The Late Arrival of the ‘“‘Harmony’’—First Trip, 
Autumn, 1919. 


As the summer wore on we grew very anxious about our 
ship, the Harmony. From the news we had received about 
the proposed date of her sailing from London, we concluded 
she should have reached the Coast at latest before the middle 
of August. Supplies of most “finds were getting short; the 
stock of many necessary articles was completely exhausted. 
Our Eskimoes were all clamotiring for salt, without which they 
could not prosecute the cod-fishery, on which practically their 
whole. livelihood depends; but we had not a grain to give them. 
We bought a few hogsheads wherever possible, but that did 
not go far. Much valuable time was lost and much expense 
incurred in making journeys of from 100—150 miles to look 
for salt, and all this time codfish were plentiful, but it was 
useless to catch them, as, without salt, they would only spoil. 
We know such happenings are unavoidable at times and Jo 
not arse from the negligence of anyone. Unforeseen diffi- 
culties in getting away from London, adverse winds, causing 
a slow passage across the ocean, a protracted stay in St. 
John’s, and rough weather on the Labrador Coast, all helped 
to delay the ship, and it was September 17th before she 
reached Hopedale. By this time she should have done a good 
part of her work on the Coast. Proceeding north, more diffi- 
culties and delays were encountered. Much work and little 
manual labour for the handling of cargo lengthened her cruise, 
and it was October 26th before she again hove in sight off 
Hopedale. Wintry weather had already set in, and the days 
were getting short, but our people worked with a will, so 
that the ship could leave again for Makkovik and St. John’s 
early on the 28th. This is really late enough for the ship 
to be on the Coast, and it would be well if all ship’s i 
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could be finished by that time; but things have a knack of 
oftea working otherwise than desirable. It was still neces- 
sary for the ship to make another trip to the southern stations, 
as practically only northern cargo had been .carried on her 
first voyage. By the middle of November the cold intensified 
very appreciably and our harbour froze over. ‘lo say we 
did not feel anxious about the ship would be to state an 
untruth, and day after day we looked and listened very con- 
cernedly for some sign of the vessel. But no sign was percep- 
tible. We have a community of upwards of 200 people depend- 
ent on the Mission Store for the supply of the hundred and one 
things needful, and yet the Store was practically empty of food 
and clothing at this time. The prospect was not bright, to say 
the least, and the young ice forming on the sea only tended 
to make the outlook darker. On November 28th the sea, as 
far as we could see, froze over, and, nolens volens, we had 
to abandon all hope of seeing the ship again in 1919. Kerosine 
oil was very scarce, and, in view of the fact that we were 
only just on the threshold of a long, dark winter, we had to 
begin to ‘cuf down our illuminations. , The thought that we 
might have to resort to seal-oil lamps, with their objection- 
able odour, was not cheering. Our people were very hard up 
for blanketing and attiget (jacket), gloves, socks, &c., with- 
out which life in Labrador is not comfortable; so, to relieve 
the situation ‘as far as possible, we gave the spare blankets 
from the house beds. These, however, did not go far among 
a congregation. Sugar and molasses were practically nil in 
the store; about 20 barrels of flour were all that were in 
stock; so all together things looked rather depressing. 


‘“Harmony’’ fails to reach Hopedale on her Second Trip. 


On December 15th the first komatic arrived here from 
Winsor’s Harbour, a fishing place about 20 miles south of 
Hopedale, and we then received the cheering news that the 
Harmony had reached there about November 22nd, and, after 
trying to make Hopedale, had been stopped by the new ice 
and forced to turn south again. At that time the captain, 
by taking another channel, might possibly have reached Hope- 
dale, but he would have risked getting the ship frozen in for 
the winter, and such a thing was by no means desirable. 
With the help of a few Eskimoes who worked very hard, he 
succeeded in landing a quantity df kerosine oil, hard biscuits, 
sugar, &c., but had had to take the bulk of the cargo back 
to St. John’s. Some of our potatoes, apples, oranges, &c., 
had also been landed, and the Eskimoes had done what they 


_ possibly could to keep such things from freezing; but to.haul 


such goods a distance of 20 miles per dog team, with the 
thermometer from 10 to 20 degrees below zero, and not get 
them frozen was a feat beyond our ability, even though we 
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put them in our warm sleeping bags. However, by keeping 
them frozen we were able to use a good many of them. 
Oranges were the things that suffered most. ‘Two sacks of 
mail were also brought in, and after taking our share of that 
we despatched the rest as quickly as possible to Nain, as 
we knew the Brethren there would be anxious to know what 
had become of the ship. We could now settle down more 
comfortably, knowing that a certain amount of food and oil 
were Within reach. As far as we know, this is only the second 
time in the history of the Mission that the ship has not been 
able to reach the stations to deliver the needful supplies. Nain 
and Hopedale were the only sufferers now, as Captain Jackson 
had been able to land all the Makkovik cargo at that station. 


Keconomic Conditions. 


The cod-fishery during the summer of 1919 had been good; 
but, owing to the fact that the ship could not reach Hopedale 
and Nain, the whole of the catch is still in the stores here. 
It may mean a heavy loss to S.F.G. and to the Eskimoes, but 
we will hope there is a strong demand for fish and that the 
market price is high. 

Our hearts were greatly rejoiced by the successful seal- 
catch in November and December. In view of the fact that 
European food-stuffs were not plentiful, this abundant pro- 
vision of native food was a great blessing. For us Europeans 
it came in very opportune, too, as game of all kinds was very 
scarce during the winter, and it is next to impossible to in- 
dulge in tinned meats in these expensive times. Venison, 
which was our mainstay in days gone by, is now practically 
prohibited for us, as the Newfoundland Game Laws are en- 
forced in these parts, and the tinning of venison is absolutely 
forbidden. 

A Furious Gale. 

On December 11th and 12th we experienced what is said 
- tq be the most furious gale ever known by anyone living 
here. We quite expected some of the Eskimo houses would 
be carried away, but happily this did not happen. Our 
motor boat house, a building measuring 36 feet x 20 feet was 
overturned and completely smashed, the whole of one gable 
being carried about 300 yards; the flag staff was broken off; 
and the store wharf, a massive wooden structure, was over- 
turned and smashed. One would never think the wind had 
so much power. The damage to Mission property is heavy, 
but we are thankful to say that only out- buildings suffered, 
and no one received bodily injury. 

Church Work. 

During the winter, which constitutes more especially our 
‘‘church’’ season, Mission work in its various branches was 
carried on as usual. Here, where one gets to know so inti- 
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mately the inner life of members of the flock, one meets with 
much that is cheering, but also with much that is depressing. 
Immorality is rife; and the weakness of the native in this 
respect is not improved through ever-increasing contact and 
intimacy with unscruplous whites during the summer. Con- 
trition for sin is often visible, and resolutions to live cleaner 
lives are often made; but we regret to say we have one or 
two cases here where reformation seems an impossibility. 
Men appear to have lost all control over their passions and are 
just slaves to lust, and such ones prevent those from being 
chaste who perhaps otherwise would not so quickly fall. 
Under such conditions one has really little pleasure in cele- 
brating the various festivals during the winter. This year 
matters seem to be particularly bad in this respect; outward 
prosperity is not conducive to inward stability and humbleness 
of mind, but often generates pride and indifference to spiritual 
concerns. 

On Palm Sunday we were able, by confirmation, to add 
two members to our communicant congregation, and they 
joined us during the Holy Week at their first celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

School, and District Visiting. 

Eskimo school was held during the winter by the Brn. 
Perrett and Asboe, but the number of scholars was small; 
partly owing to the paucity of children in the -village, and 
partly to the fact that several children have gone from here 
to the English Boarding School at Makkovik. As the Mak- 
kovik School is now an accomplished fact and in full swing, 
we have given up holding English school in Hopedale, pre- 
ferring that the children shall. take advantage of the much 
longer term and the much more efficient teaching in Makkovik. 

All the scattered members of the congregation were visited 
once or twice during the winter and spring by Br. Asboe, and 
services were held in their homes. This entails a good deal 
of travelling, and, from a pastoral point of view, is not very 
satisfactory ; but it is the only means we have of keeping in 
touch with some of the scattered members who are getting 
too old to undertake the long journey to Hopedale. Br. 
Perrett paid three visits to Makkovik during the winter to 
conduct services for the Eskimoeg there. Ptople sometimes 
ask what we find to do all the winter. If they spent a winter 
with us they would see we have no time to be idle; there is 
really more work than we can accomplish. 


Statistics. 


The deaths of two adults and four children have had to 
be recorded during the year under review, while four children 
were born. At the close of the year our Statistics for 1919 
showed an increase of 25 souls over the previous year, but 
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this is chiefly accounted for by additions from abandoned Okak. 
For all mercies received during the year we are devoutly 
thankful to our heavenly Father, and we continue to pray 
that His blessing may attend our labours, that His Name may 
be glorified, and that His kingdom may be more filmly estab- 
lished among the Eskimoes and settlers of Labrador. 
W. W. PERRETT. 


Nain. 


We had to wait a long time in the summer of 1919 for 
the Harmony. The large quantities of drift-ice which in July 
and the beginning of August made navigation of any kind 
impossible, were sufficient in the first instance to explain the 
non-arrival of the ship. But the drift-ice passed away; 
schooners made their appearance near the outside islands; the 
mail boat arrived towards the middle of August; but not 
the Harmony—and there was no news concerning her depart- 
ure from London. From ‘day to day we hoped; but in vain. 
At last, when the mailboat came in for the third time, we 
received a copy of a telegram, sent by Br. Perrett (from 
England), which caused us to surmise that, on account of 
special circumstances, the vessel must have left London very 
late in the summer. At length, on September 20th, we heard 
the call of ‘‘Ship,’’ and, right enough, the masts of the 
Harmony could be seen to the south, and a quarter of an 
hour later the vessel dropped anchor, while we, together with 
the people assembled on the pier, sang with all our hearts 
the well-known verse, ‘‘Now let us praise the Lord,’’ &c. 

When the Harmony left a few days later, none of us 
thought for one moment that we should not see the vessel 
again that year. True, it was already the middle of October; 
but, only the year before, the Harmony had left here as late 
as November 10th, without being impeded by the oncoming 
winter. 


Failure of the ‘‘Harmony’’ “to reach the Station. 
October was very cold, and at the beginning of November 


the cold was much more severe. Everywhere already lumps . 


of ice were floating about in the bay; rivers and lakes had 
long before been frozen over; and sledges were running daily 
up the valleys to fetch firewood. In the middle of November 
we had milder weather again for a few days. We were still 
hoping the vessel might come. However, on the 20th of the 
month severe frost set in, again, and from day to day it 
became more and more certain that the ship would not be 
able to reach us. On the 25th the sea froze over on all sides, 
after which it was useless to expect the vessel any more. 
What was to become of us and our people ‘ ? we asked ourselves. 
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Fortunately, there was no lack of flour—for the Harmony 
had brought us a little from the abandoned station, Okak. 
This, together with what was over from the previous year, 
was about sufficient until the following summer. But for a 
long time already there had been no margarine, butter,’ fat, 
sugar, and clothing materials, as well as many other necessary 
things, in the Store. In the Mission-house we had only a 
very few potatoes, which we had grown ourselves; there was 
no rice, and no dried vegetables, or any meat. Truly, the 
outlook was dark—added to which there was the‘uncertainty 
in our minds regarding the fate of the Harmony. What a com- 
fort it was to us in these circumstances to be assured of the 
fact that our Heavenly Father knew just what we needed. 


Just about Christmas-time the first news reached us from 
Hopedale—they, too, had not seen the Harmony, but they 
quite thought she had been here! Then, a few days later, 
another sledge arrived from Hopedale, bringing the Harmony’s 
mail and the tidings that the vessel had beer as far as Winsor’s 
Harbour, had landed some petroleum and ship’s biscuits there, 
and had then turned back! How thankful we were to get 
this information! ‘There was at any rate some certainty in 
it. The prospect, too, of getting a little petroleum was very 
pleasing. For church purposes we had just enough for the 
Waitchnight service, thanks to the economy we had exercised. 
But in most of the houses the people had been burning seal-oil 
lamps. We in the Mission-house generally shared the light 
of a single lamp; in the passages we used tiny night lamps; 
and all sorts of attempts were made to provide substitutes for 
the missing petroleum. Now, however, there was some pros- 
pect of relief in the near future! 


Early in January Br. MacLeavy went to Hopedale with — 
several sledges for the purpose of ascertaining exactly what 
quantities of petroleum and ship’s bread had been landed at 
Winsor’s Harbour. Some time before, several settlers had gone 
there too, and they returned with heavily. laden sledges. To 
be sure, not much can be packed on to a dog-sledge; and so 
a careful distribution had still to be made of what we had 
received, and economy had to be exercised. At the end of 
January the Brn. Hettasch and Grubb undertook an expedi- 
tion to Okak, in order to make a sélection of such things as 
were most needed by us and our people from the stores that 
were lying packed up there, and to bring them back here. 
They were fortunate enough to find supplies of the foodstuffs 
and clothing materials which were needed here most. Later 
on sledges frequently went north and south, and although 
there was always only a little to be had of the things that 


Were miositi necessary, there was never an entire lack of the 


needful. 
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The remunerative returns from the seal-catch in the autumn 
of 1919 were, under the prevailing conditions, a cause of 
special thankfulness on our part. All the nets did well, and 
also the catch of seals on the new ice was not bad. Accord- 
ingly, there was sufficient food for man and dog for the whole 
of the winter. Indeed, we cannot be too thankful for the 
gracious care of our Lord, of which we have, during the year 
under review, had many very special proofs. The almost total 
absence of foxes was, doubtless, regretted generally, especially 
as the prices for furs had reached a figure that had never been 
known before; but want, in the true sense of the word, was 
not occasioned thereby. 


Church Affairs. 


But, enough has been said on the subject of temporal 
matters—these take up, as it is, too much attention in the 
life of our people. 


Thank God, we were able to carry on our Church work 
here uninterruptedly, and not without the visible blessing of 
God. One of the most important events in the life of our 
congregation was the appointment of two new so-called 
‘‘chapel-servants.’’ Ever since the great epidemic of the 
autumn of the year 1918 there had been a great lack of suit- 
able persons to help us. In addition to Abia Green, the sole 
surviving chapel-servant, we had got one Michael Atsutata, 
. and we continued our search, with the prayer that the Lord 
would direct us to suitable men. We confidently believe, too, 
that 1t was He who led us to choose two other men, viz., 
Martin Martine and William Barber. The first-named is a 
native of Okak, and is still young and somewhat shy; but 
he is respected by everyone and is, from the moral point of 
view, superior to the average Eskimo. May he grow in grace 
and moral courage, so that he may become a real pillar of the 
Church. The other man has for years been the headman abt 
Nain. He might even be said to be rich; only that his riches 
consist in well-built houses, fishing and sealing nets, &c., not 
money or scrip. Unfortunately, until a few years ago he 
was not a strong character morally. Several times in the 
past he was elected a member of the Church Committee, but 
had, to our regret, repeatedly to be suspended. However, it 
seemed to us that a change for the better had taken place in 
his case. Certainly he has a better understanding of the life 
_ of the community and of its needs than anyone else. 


School. 


* The Eskimo school was split up during the year under 
review into three divisions, as the Brn. Simon and Waldmann 
took part in the work. In this way fuller justice could be 
done to the varying accomplishments of the scholars. There 
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was no school for the settlers’ children, sizce something much 
better is offered them now, in connection with the new school 
at Makkovik, than we could offer them. We regret in this 
connection to have to report that during the year only one 
of our settlers has taken his children of school age down there ; 
but we expect the children who return home from there will 
be the best advocates of the place over against those who are 
still holding back.., 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Bishop A. Ward. 


(From ‘‘Moravan Missions.’’) 
Continued from p. 485. 


lil—From Bombay to Khalatse. 


Wee LE journey by rail from Bombay to Rawalpindi takes 
1A WN 


_ two days and two nights. If the carrjage is not 
crowded, and if one travels in Indian fashion, with 
bedding and a servant, and can take off one’s coat 

and waistcoat in the daytime, the journey can be quite pleasant 

even in the hot season, except for the dust, which is as bad 
as in the desert between Egypt and Palestine. The novice, 
ignorant of the fact that no bedding is provided on the train, 


even though he may have a sleeping-berth, gets thoroughly 


shaken, and is tired by the time he arrives at his destination. 
One is bound to spend a night at Rawalpindi. There are good 
hotels. For the journey to Srinagar one has three choices, 


One can go by motor-car. That is quick but expensive. One 


can go by the motor-lorry which carries the mails. The fare 
is 40 rupees, and the jolting is considerable. There is also 
the old-fashioned 'tonga, which is slow, but pleasant, because 
the traveller can stop wherever he likes. One ought to have 
ready at hand clothes suitable for the tropics and for an Eng- 


lish winter; for at Rawalpindi the heat is ‘tremendous, and at 


Murree, where one stops for the night, it is bitterly cold in 
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the evening and early morning. The road to Srinagar has 
often been described. Whether as a piece of engineering or 
as a platform from which one sees mile after mile of splendid 
scenery, it is alike wonderful. As one races along the Jhelum 
Valley on a motor-lorry, doing its utmost speed, one scarcely 
knows which to admire most, the ever-changing views, of 
forest and mountain, valley and gorge, with.the rushing river 
giving life to all, or man’s conquest of the difficulties which 
oppose his will to travel where and as he chooses. Had I 
known what a kind friend I had in the train, I might have 
travelled to Srinagar in luxury; for a_ well-known : Indian 
gentleman, whose acquaintance I had made in the dining-car, 
and whom I met again in Srinagar, told me he had been look- 
ing ouf*for me at Rawalpindi to offer me a seat in his car; 
but we missed one another in the dark. As we had spoken 
of my visit to Jerusalem, he invited me to visit him in Allah- 


abad, and to see the big Leper Asylum there, which I hoje 
to do. 


The arrival at Srinagar was as uncomfortable as it could 
be. It was 9 p.m. when we halted at the Post Office. It 
was raining hard, and was dark, and at first nobody could 
tell me where to find a hotel or a porter. At last a iittle 
English boy came running out of the house, and he said there 
was a hotel quite near, and explained to a man who was stand- 
ing under the porch that I wanted somebody to carry my 
luggage. In about five minutes we reached the hotel wet 
to the skin. It was full, but they gave me a tent in the 
grounds. Next morning, when I stepped out of the tent, in- 
tending to go in search of Dr. Heber, I stood still in astonish- 
ment at the beauty of the scenery around. The sun was 
shining brilliantly. Everywhere there were chains of snow- 
capped mountains. To right and left of the foreground were 
two high hills, one crowned with a little Hindu temple, the 
other with a fort. The hotel lawns adjoined the polo-ground 
and greens, beyond which lies the Munshi Bagh, a large open 
orchard; and all these form tle centre around which the 
European houses are built, hidden away among beautiful trees 
and gardens. But the most beautiful thing in Srinagar is the 
band of C.M.S. workers, among whom the next week was 


spent. 


Ten minutes’ walk, mostly over the turf, brought me to 
Dr. Neve’s house, where Dr. Heber was staying, and where 
‘‘the bishop’’ also was expected. The kindness received in 
that house from Dr. and Mrs. Neve will always stand out 
among the memorable experiences of the last five months. In 
all that followed Dr. Heber was guide, philosopher, and 
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friend ; for the long time he had spent at the C.M.S. Hospital 
during the war had made him familiar with Srinagar, and its 
public and private life. 


It was desirable that ‘‘the bishop’’ should call on various 
high officials, and, if possible, on the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
In the first place some details of the work made it necessary, 
and then he might make clear the international character of 
our Church and the present seat of authority with regard to 
our work in Tibet. The Maharajah, being unable to grant an 
interview in the very short time at our disposal, sent his private 
secretary to call on ‘‘the bishop,’’ and assure him of his 
goodwill and of his willingness to accede to the petition our 
Leh Christians had presented to him, asking for a Brant of 
land to build a church on. They have hitherto worshipped 
in a room which is the property of the State, and think the 
time has come when they should have a worthier building. It 
was the first time that they had acted for themselves, and had 
not been represented by the missionaries; and one naturally 
wished that this first effort at self-help should be understood 
and duly rewarded, without obtruding European advocacy. 
The gracious message of the Maharajah assures us that, when 
the necessary formalities have been completed, the Leh con- 
gregation will be put in possession of a suitable site for the 
first church in Tibet. 


Our last General Synod urged that we should find some 


English name for our Church. ‘‘Unitas Fratrum’’ is to 
longer understood, as it was when Latin was the literary 
and diplomatic language of Europe. ‘‘Moravian’’ was never 


correct and is misleading. One is continually face to face 
with this problem. On one occasion the visitor was introduced 
as ‘‘the Bishop of Moravia.’’ On another he was asked 
whether the funds for the support of our work still came 
chiefly from Moravia. The question gave an opportunity 
of explaining to a high official the origin, spread, and con- 
stitution of the Church, and the present arrangements for 
carrying on its work. He was evidently interested, and asked 
whether it was not possible to adopt a name, such as 
‘“Brethren’s Church,’’ which would give the original sense, 
and remove misunderstanding. e also took this oppor- 
tunity to,.express our thanks for an increase of the grant to 
our hospital which had been made a short time ago, and 
which has relieved the doctor of some of his pressing needs. 


The British Resident, whom we had also asked for an 
interview, kindly invited us to lunch, and afterwards dis- 
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cussed the points we wished to lay before him. He showed 
the greatest kindness and consideration, and granted all our 
requests, as far as they lay within his power. 


Every Friday evening the C.M.S. workers meet for prayer. 
‘“The bishop’’ was asked to give the address and to take as 
his subject ‘“The Moravian Church and her Work.’’ It is a 
great privilege to be allowed to address a meeting every member 
of which is a worker, keen and intelligent, who has made 
sacrifices for the sake of the work. It would be hard to find 
a more large-hearted body of men and women than those who 
met that evening to pray for a blessing on all work done for 
the sake of Christ. On Sunday ‘‘the bishop’’ was invited to 
preach in*the morning in the Mission church, where the 
C.M.S. workers and the native Christians meet, and in the 
evening at the English church, where all the English com- 
munity worships. In the morning a special ““surprise’’ collec- 
tion was made for our work in Leh. 


One cannot take leave of Srinagar without mentioning 
three chief features of the work there. First there 1s the 
Mission Hospital, inseparably connected with the names of 
the brothers A. and E. F. Neve. It is beautifully situated, 
and built in several blocks, each two storeys high, with five 
verandahs, along the north side of a hill, the slopes of which 
are laid out in gardens and neat walks, those connecting the 
several buildings being roofed over. There are about 140 beds, 
most of which are supplied with tablets, showing that they 
are supported by friends of the institution. The moral in- 
fluence of this work is incalculable, as was shown at the 
death of Dr. Arthur Neve. It is surprising that its spiritual 
results are not more visible, for the spiritual force daily and 
hourly at work is unmistakable. 


The second feature of the C.M.S. work which specially 
attracts our attention is the Leper Hospital. Until about 
twenty years ago, there was a special ward for lepers in the 
Mission Hospital. After several applications had been made 
to the State for a grant of land for a Leper Hospital, the 
C.M.S. doctors were asked to build and organise one on behalf 
of the State. This was done at once. A charming site on the 
other shore of the Dhal Lake was chosen, where a piece of 
rising ground offered every advantage one could wish—plenty 
of room to expand, safety from floods, fruitful soil for gardens 
and fruit-trees, and a fine view on every side. At first the 
average number of patients was about 20, now it is about 
100. The great problem of the Asylum at present is the care 
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of the children. The long rows of little cotitages form a great 
contrast to our solid building at Jerusalem. We hope in the 
future to exchange experiences, so that any new knowledge 


or success achieved in the one place may immediately benefit 
the other. 


The third feature of C.M.S. work, referred to above, is the 
school, which is generally known as the Tyndale-Biscoe School. 
Old pupils are familiarly known as ‘“‘Biscoe Boys.’’ ‘The Rev. 
C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe is a genius, who has spent his life in 
trying to make men out of the Kashmiris. We were invited 
to a drill and gymnastic display at the school. The boys were 
in their rooms when we went to the playground to see them 
come out. When the signal was given, they came swarming 
out of doors and windows, sliding down the posts of the 
baleénies from the upper storeys, and in less than a minute 
they were in their places. Promptitude and courage are the 
first lessons taught to a somewhat effeminate and cowardly 


race. The things he teaches them to do are such as an English 


boy might be proud of doing. The ‘‘honours’’ recorded on 
the board in the largest room are deeds that would win the 
Humane Society’s medal. If anyone is interested in a great 
experiment in education, let him write to the C.M.S. for a 
copy of the School Report, and he will receive a unique 
booklet, the most interesting statement of things attempted 
and done. We may be thankful that such a school, and such 
a hostel as that attached to it, are at our disposal for the 
training of our Tibetan boys. The strong, Christian influence 
by which they are surrounded is a great asset for the future 
of Christianity in Tibet. We spent two evenings with them. 
Once they came to see us, and once we went to see them and 
had a Tibetan supper with them. They seem a nice set of 
lads. Some are preparing to take up trades at home. One 
wants to be a doctor, but is still young. If anybody is specially 
interested in helping education, he will find the Tibetan 
Education Fund worth supporting. It can scarcely be said 


to exist as yet, for most of the boys are supported by in- 


dividuals; but, as some of the individuals are missionaries, 
who make themselves responsible for raising the money, we 
oughit to have a fund for the purpose. Every boy we can send 


ought to go there. The future of\jthe Kingdom of God in 


Tibet is closely connected with our boys at Tyndale-Biscoe’s 
school. We ourselves must do our utmost to carry on the 
school for girls formerly conducted by Miss Birtill, for which 
we urgently need a good teacher. If we educate boys, we 
must also educate girls. ae 


On June 7th we left Srinagar, and began the long journey 
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to Leh. The first twelve miles were done by boat; the rest 
has been done on foot. The hardest day was the climb up 
the Zoji Pass to Matayan, one of the most desolate spots on 
earth. The upper road was blocked by avalanches, and we 
had to go by the lower ruad, where every step is on snow, 
first up a magnificent gorge, and then along comparatively 
level ground. The snow was getting soft, and the ponies, 
which carried the tents and luggage, had a bad time of it. 
On Friday, June 18th, we reached Khalatse, where we stayed 
in the empty mission-house. The little band of Christians 
here assembled to welcome us, and we had a short prayer- 
meeting. The next morning we had service, in the room 
built for the purpose, and again on Sunday morning we 
met for service. In an interview with Chompel, the evangelist, 
who does his best to work this district in the absence of the 
missionary, one gathered the following facts. He visits every 
house in Khalatse. He goes on evangelistic tours in four 
directions. He is kindly received, and people like to see his 
Bible pictures and hear his Bible stories; but he cannot point 
to any result of his work. In new places he begins by telling 
the people that he was once a lama in the monastery of 
Trashilunpo, and how he became a Christian. But he himself 
needs instruction, and there is nobody at hand to give it, nor 
are there books in the Tibetan language to help him, and he 
knows no English. When asked how he prepared himself 
for his meetings and his tours, apart from reading the Gospels, 
he replied: ‘‘By prayer, and by humbling myself, and by 
asking for God's Holy Spint to help me.’’ After passing 
for more than a hundred miles between two rows of rocky 
mountains, mostly capped with snow, where only an occa- 
sional oasis breaks the arid monotony, one is inclined to ex- 
claim: ‘‘Desolation of desolations, all is desolate.’’ Similarly 
one passes through the arid Mohammedan district of Baltistan 
into the Buddhist region of Ladak, with its monasteries, 
chortens, mani-walls, prayer-flags, and all the other tokens 
of superstition. Then one comes suddenly upon this little 
flock of Christians, left shepherdless to hold their own as well 
as they can in this mass of heathenism, to thrive as well as 
they can on such spiritual food as they can pick up for them- 
selves ; and one’s heart goes out to them in sympathy, as one’s 
eye rests thankfully upon the oasis in the desert. How is one 
to help these people? Lord, open the door for labourers to 
return to thy harvest, and strengthen in body and soul those 
whom thou dost. send ! 


Good tidings keep reaching us from Leh; but, till we get 
there, and see and hear for ourselves, it is better to say 
nothing. Poo and Kyelang cause constant anxiety. Breth- 
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ren, pray for us, and for this vineyard of the Lord, which 
supplies constant labour, and is so short of labourers. The 
question that constantly demands an answer is, whether our 
Church has sufficient spiritual force to present the case for 
Christianity to the people of this land. The answer lied at 
home. There must be sufficient force there to carry across 
the seas and into these secluded valleys, if the Kingdom of God 
is to be established here. 


I\'V.—Khalatse and Leh. 


July 21st, 1920. 

June 27th was a great day for our little handful of Chris- 
tians in Khalatse. They have had no resident missionary for 
six years, and their meeting-place has been closed to them, 
because it is a room in the mission-house, which has been 
sealed up according to Tibetan custom. In spite of this pre- 
caution thieves had broken in and stolen the communion plate. 
Chompel, the converted’ lama, had visited and kept occasional 
services in one of the houses; but there has been no regularity 
about the work. There has been no school for the children. 
and the sacraments have been administered only when a mis- 
sionary happened to be there for a holiday, escaping from the 
higher altitude of Leh. But on this Sunday morning service 
was held, and in the afternoon the wife of one of our members 
was baptised. In a little service, specially devised for the 
occasion, the blessing of the Church was given to their mar- 
riage, as a public recognition of the fact that it entered upon 


a new phase. Holy Communion concluded the services of 
the day. 


Next morning the last stages of the journey to Leh began. 
The road leads along the valley of the Indus, now close beside 
the stream, now over the rocks high above it, then again 
across loose sand and pebbles a mile or two away from it. 
At the foot of one of the passes, called ‘‘drongs’’ to distin - 
guish them from the more formidable ones called ‘“‘la,’’ sat 
a lama, beating a drum and reading religion to keep away 
the evil spirits. Around him and for some distance up the 
‘“‘drong’’ were curious piles of stone, intended to act as charms 
It was a weird, wild place, and one could quite understand 
that heathen folk thought it an abode of terror, and reopled 
it with weird beings, as the people of Isaiah’s day tLought 
their desolate places the abode of satyrs and night-monstérs 
(Lillith.) At the same time one could not help thinking how 
one who knew such gorges well once sang: “Yea, though I[ 
walk through the dark valley, I will fear no evil; for thou 
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art with me.’’ On the day when this spirit of faith casts 
out the spirit of fear, lamaism will fall. 


The approach to Leh is tantalising. One rounds a corner 
at Spituk, and the fields and ‘‘baghs’’ (woods), with the castle 
and mionastery on the rocky mountain behind, look so near 


that one expects to reach them in twenty minutes. But one~ 


goes on and on over the desert between, with the hot sun 
above and the hot sand under foot, for more than an hour 
before one reaches the eastern edge of the fields, where the 
patch turns in at last towards the town, and one begins to 
see something more than a few scattered houses among the 
corm. When we reached our compound, we received a hearty 
welcome, and before nightfall nearly all the Christians had 
called to welcome ‘‘the Bishop Sahib,’’ who had come across 
the seas to visit them. A stranger, coming to a remote land 
like this, has good reason to say: ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds 
our, hearts in Christian love!”’ 


Next morning we began our Conferences, and, time being 
short, we agreed to meet every day, except Sunday. We drew 
up our programme, including the services on the three Sun- 
days, which were as follows: July 4th, a.m. Preacher, the 
Bishop; p.m., Joseph, one of the candidates for ordination. 
Oo p.m., Communion for the white people in Leh, of whom 
there were nine at the time, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kashmir and his wife, a Colonel of the Indian Army, a C.M.S. 
missionary, and the five in the Mission Compound. July 11th, 
a.m., Preacher, Dewazung, the second candidate for ordina- 
tion; Sunday School Address, the Bishop; Preparatory Service 
for Communion, the Bishop. July 18th, a.m. Preacher, the 
Bishop; p.m. Ordination of Joseph and Dewazung as deacons; 
0.30, Ordination of Mr. Kunick as presbyter, and Communion 


In the afternoon came an interview which had been looked 
forward to with much interest. A man was brought in, 
dressed in a curious mixture of European. clothes, which might 
have been bought at a jumble sale. Round his neck he wore 
@ coloured scarf, like Rogue Riderhood. His eyes had the 
approved Buddha squint. His hands were moist and limp 
and restless. This was the Triktse Skushog, or Incarnation 
of an Abbot Saint. He was born in Lhasa, of an influential 
family, identified by the Triktse monks as the incarnation of 
their saint, installed as their skushog and, after an unquiet 
reign, abdicated, discarded his dress—which will become the 
property of Fetter Lane—declared he would never give his 
blessing again, because it was a farce, refused to become a 
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Mohammedan, though he says he was offered a large sum of 
money if he consented, and finally came to our missionaries 
and said he wanted to become a Chnistian. He seemed in 
earnest. He attended services and morning prayers. He 
declared ‘that he was persuaded that Christianity was the true 
religion, and that he wished to be baptised. The reports about 
him raised the hope that he was an earnest seeker after God, 
-who might become an apostle to his own people. An hour’s 
interview quite dispelled any such idea. Apparently he thought 
that the Bishop would baptise him at once, and was dis- 
appointed that he was expected to receive instruction before 
baptism. His mind was completely untrained. His idea of 
happiness was: doing as he liked, and he said he knew he 
could never be happy again, as he would always have to 
obey somebody to earn a living. 


On the other hand, when he came again in the evening, 
and asked, what was the essential difference between Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, which 
caused the others to hate Christianity as they did, he seemed 
to follow and to understand the answer. When the Beatitudes 
were referred to, he could quote some of them. But he had 
not the patience to undergo proper instruction, and finally 
decided to try to find employment under the Indian Govern- 
ment, still resolved to be a Christian. He professed to live 
in some fear of being murdered, and yet moved about quite 
freely. He dared not return to Lhasa; for he said he had 
received a message that he would be killed, if he did so’ He 
said he could not think of becoming a missionary to his own 
_ people yet, because ‘‘nobody can do spiritual work before he 
is thirty years old,’’ and he is only twenty-four. When he 
came to say good-bye before setting out for India, he said he 
might come back some day and enter the service of the Mission. 
It was interesting to make such intimate acquaintance with 
the mind of the “‘incarnation’’ of a Buddhist saint. 


Unexpected difficulties arose over the proposed ordination 
of native ministers. Happily they were overcome, and the 
whole icongregation accepted this resolution: ‘‘We, the mis- 
sionaries, elders, and members of the Church at Leh, believe 
that the time has come to found'a native ministry. We 
recommend our brethren Dewazung and Joseph for ordination 
as the first native ministers. We promise to support them 
and pray for them.’’ The two ordinees came every day for 
instruction, and happily they understood English sufficiently 
well to manage without an interpreter. They could also make 
themselves understood in English. They both knew Urdu 
as well as Tibetan. Joseph has translated part of the Bible, 
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and has helped to revise the translations of others. As he 
does not know Greek and Hebrew, he lays side by side the 
English Authorised and Revised Versions and the Urdu Ver- 
sion, and uses Young’s ‘‘Concordance.’’ when he wants to be 
sure of the exact meaning of the original. He also has con- 
siderable knowledge of the history and antiquities of his own 
country. 


The whole congregation was present at the ordination, 
although it had to be in the afternoon, when there are usually 
fewer present than in the morning. There were no Buddhists 
or Mohammedans present. Instead of the usual questions to 
ordinees, each of them made a short statement in his own 
words of his purpose to serve Christ and the Church; other- 
wise the service was conducted in the same way as at home. 
The hymns sung were translations of ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers !’’ “*Christian, seek not yet repose,’’ ‘‘The Saviour’s 
Blood and Righteousness’’ (Dewazung’s choice), and ‘‘Abide 
among us with thy grace,’’ so that the English people present 
and a Parsee fellow-worshipper could all join in the singing. 
(The lessons were read in English and Tibetan on all three 
Sundays, as there were fourteen people present who knew 
English, some of whom did not know Tibetan.) After the 
ordination the Assistant Commissioner and his wife invited 
the whole missionary party, including the two newly ordained 
native ministers, to have tea with them. *The purpose they 
had in view of giving social recognition to the newly created 
native ministry was in keeping with the thoughtful kindness 
which has marked their whole intercourse with our mission- 
aries. The Communion Service, at which the two ministers 
assisted, was the crowning point of the day. This definite step 
forward, and the thought of the boys in training at Srinagar, 
light up the future with new hope. As a Tibetan equivalent 
for ‘‘minister’’ the word ‘‘zhabstogpa’’ has been chosen (‘‘a 
lifter up of the foot’’; reminding one of the washing of the 
disciples’ feet). For the form of address, equivalent to our 
‘*Reverend,’’ first ‘‘gyeshes’’ (‘‘the man who knows virtue’’) 
was proposed; but finally the word ‘‘ynenpo’’ (‘‘helper, 
friend’’) was adopted. — 

(Note: The gamma represents a silent “‘g.’’) 


The last three Sundays have shown how necessary it 1s to 
have a new church instead of the present low room. It may 
be easy to heat in winter, but it cannot be cooled in summer, 
and, when the congregation stands, fresh air is almost ex- 
cluded. A large number of children attends Sunday School, 
mostly children of Moslems and Buddhists, though the calling 
_of the names when the register is marked js enough to show 
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that the attendance is very irregular. In summer the classes 
are held out-of-doors under the trees in the yard. If there 
is anything like the same attendance in winter, teaching must 
be a problem. 


The Boys’ Day School is small, but quite sufficient for the 
small number of boys. In order to make better use of the 
teaching staff and so improve the standard of education we 
are going to try a mixed school. The State school has over 
_@ hundred boys, mostly Moslems and Buddhists, with seven 
masters, mostly Hindus. The language used in it for in- 
struction is Urdu, which is very much as if French were the 
language of instruction in English schools. When we went 
to inspect it the boys sang a hymn in Urdu, interpreted to 
us as ‘‘a prayer for mankind,’’ and then the Buddhists and 
Mohammedans sang separately, all to weird oriental tunes. 
Then they gave a very good display of drilling and calisthenics, 
winding up with a living pyramid, from the top of which a 
boy recited a few lines of ‘‘Rule, Britannia!’’ Finally three 
English dialogues were performed for the benefit of the English 
visitor. All was done very creditably; but one is left with 
the impression that it would scarcely be right to give up our 
school, conducted in the language of the children by Tibetans, 
and to send our children to a school conducted in Urdu by 
Hindus with the assistance of a Buddhist and a Mohammedan, 
if we can continue to train our scholars up to a standard that 
makes it worth while to send them on to the higher school 
at Srinagar. Besides, we have to consider that some of our 
Christians learnt their faith in the school, and that our most 
promising Christian boys and men got the whole, or the 
greater part, of their education in our school. As for the 
smaller places, it is highly improbable that.there will ever be 
any sehools in them if we do not create them. There are no 
girls’ schools except ours. 


The yisitation of Leh is almost at an end. Yesterday the 
members of the congregation gave a dinner in honour of the 
event. Each person present had a huge helping of rice, 
meat, ‘and vegetable, with curried gravy, set before him. The 
Europeans sat at a.table, the Ladakhis squatted on the mat 
on the verandah in native fashion, and ate with their fingers. 
Stewed apricots formed the second course. Then tea was 
served. Mort of the Europeans chose their own brew; the 
rest drank Tibetan tea, which is not so bad as many people 
think, but needs an acquired taste. Dewazung said a few 
words on behalf of the congregation. One can be sure that 
what he says is meant, for he is ‘‘an Israelite indeed.’’ He 
begged for a continuance of the work, and for its support by 
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prayer and sympathy, as well as by the sending of mission- 
aries. He sent the greeting of all to their fellow-Chnstians 
at home, especially those in authority, who had to work a 
plan for them. ‘To- day our final sessions are being held. ‘To- 
morrow the journey to Kyelang will begin. Again I plead 
for the prayers and moral and spiritual support of those at 
home while the attempt is being made to save this field. 


On July 22nd we wound up our work in Leh, regretting 
that we had not another week at our disposal. Our baggage 
had all gone in the morning; but we stayed till the afternoon, 
as the first stage was only fourteen miles over fairly level 
ground. The whole mission party had tea together, then we 
walked through the town, accompanied by several of our 
people. When we reached the chortens at the top of the 
gorge by which one leaves Leh, we sang the doxology in 
memory of all the difficulties overcome and the happiness we 
had enjoyed together, and repeated the New Testament bene- 
diction. ‘Then the travellers mounted their ponies, and the 
rest waved to them till they were out of sight. Mr. Kunick 
acted as guide, philosopher, and friend on this tour. Dewa- 
zung rode with us to Sheh, the next village, where we visited 
one of the members of the Leh congregation, with whom he 
spent the mght. The rest of the journey lasted longer than 
expected. The bare hillsides took on all manner of shades 
from purple to gold in the setting sun. Sunshine faded into 
moonlight, in which the Triktse lamasery stood out clear on 
its ridge of rock, and the chortens kept looming up spectral 
in the borderland between oasis and desert. Streams of 
water flowed along the track in many places. At last, about 
10 o'clock, we got to our camp in a bagh, where the moon- 
light shone through the trees from above, and the firelight 
mide a bright circle below, and Lobsang and Drogpa, our 
attendants, were anxiously looking out for us, wondering 


what had happened. 


After that the stages were mostly longer and very much 
more difficult. The baggage seldom travelled at a speed 
greater than two and a half miles an hour, and we ourselves 
seldom exceeded three miles an hour. At Gya, where we 
camped on the third day opposite to the lamasery, which was 
perched, as usual, on a fantastic ridge of rock, we saw a 
solitary tree, the last we were to see for ten days. The next 
day we crossed the Taglang Pass, 17,493 feet high. The 
approach to it is pleasant; for a brook runs several miles 
through the desert among the rocks, and has a narrow strip 
of grass on each side, which broadens out to the size of a 
very large field at the foot of the pass. It was the nearest 
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approach to a walk across the fields since leaving England. 
Wild asters, primulas, and edelweiss grew there in profusion, 
besides unknown flowers. When we reached the last patch 
of grass, we hiad lunch. We had only just commenced when 
clouds began to gather, and soon a hailstorm came on, which 
put out our fire of dry dung, filled our plates, and covered 
up the bread and sardines we were eating, and turned our 
tea cold. We ‘had to protect ourselves with rugs to keep from 
getting wet through. In about twenty minutes it was over, 
and we began the ascent of the steepest part of the pass, 
taking the short cut straight up the side of the stream and 
sometimes in the bed of the stream. Part of the time it 
snowed. There is nothing really difficult about this pass for 
those whose lungs are accustomed to these altitudes, and who 


do not object to a stiff climb. At the top are the usual chortens 


and heaps of stone, adorned with prayer-rags, horns, bits of 
quartz, and the like. 


In normal circumstances we should have camped on a 
picce of level ground near the foot of the descent; but the 
uncertainty of getting transport led us to go on another six 
miles to a place called Zara, off the main track. The 
country for five: days march from the Tagland is inhabited 
nly by nomads. Till now, the tribe that roams the hills 
and valleys along the road to Lahul has had to supply yaks 
or bearers for travellers passing through who have obtained 
the necessary order from the ‘“‘tahsil,’” or Government office. 
‘Tis tribe has gone on strike, because it said the Zara 
people had been trespassing on its pasture ground and, there- 
fore, must take a turn in supplying transport. We reached 
the top of the hill overlooking Zara just as the sun was 
setting behind the mountains beyond, with clouds all round it, 
throwing a curious light over the valley. At our feet lay 
a level stretch of sand, beyond which stood twenty-five 
black tents, each stretched over its foundation of stones about 
two feet high, with sheep-pens of loose stones beside them. 
Flocks of sheep and herds of yaks were streaming homewards 
from all directions down the hillsides. Some flocks of sheep 
and goats were laden with bags of salt from the salt lake a 
few miles away. Dogs were barking and men shouting. 
Women and children were running’ to and fro, helping to 
drive the animals, as they arrived, to the right pens. Although 
it was a busy time, one or two men came to meet us and 
received us in a friendly fashion. Among them was a lama, 
evidently their chief man. He told us his father-in-law 
the real head-man, had gone to Leh in connection with the 
dispute with the other tribe. He agreed to give us trans- 
port for one day, if we would give him a day to make the 
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needful arrangements. So our tents were put up, and we 

took a day's ‘rest. The wind blew all the time from their 
camp to ours laden with the smell of generations of dried 
and powdered sheep-droppings. We strolled first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, to get away from it. Morning and 
evening we saw the thousands of sheep and goats and the 
herds of yaks being driven to and from the pasture-lands 
away on the hills. The lama showed us his tent at our 
request. The floor, about 14 feet square, was of earth, 
trodden hard. A low wall, about 24 feet on the inside, was 
built up round it, against which were piled up bags of salt, 
roils of wool, and all manner of garments and utensils. 
‘ihe fireplace ran along the middie of the floor, and was 
formed of two rows of stones, with a fire of dried yak-dung 
and the roots and stems of a low prickly shrub that grows 
plentifully on the Rupchu hills. Various pots stood on the 
fire, and the mistress of the house and some children squatted 
in’ a row before it. ‘Two pieces of tent-cloth, made of yaks’ 
hair, covered in this dwelling, meeting at the ends, but leaving 
an opening about 14 feet wide from end\to end over the 
fire. The entrance was at the east end, and opposite to it 
was a little erection that served as an altar, on which stood 
three little brass images and a little brass bowl, presumably 
containing oil to feed the wick that would be lighted at 
night before the images. It would be impossible to hive in 
such a place, if the land were not almost rainless. The lama 
said they suffered much from the cold in winter. Some of the 
men were constantly spinning their wool, as they walked 
about or stood, with the most primitive of spindles. A 
woman was weaving. in front of her tent, with stones for 
' her weaving-frame. On the morning of the 27th, when we 
got up, the black tents were gone, the flocks and herds were 
streaming away over the hills westward, and eight yaks and 
four men were leit behind to take us on our journey, first 
east, then south. We paid our bill for a sheep we had bought, 
which cost 1 rupee, 8 annas (a rupee is normally Is. 4d., and 
16 annas make a rupee), and for the milk and wood we had 
used we paid 8 annas. 


We were told that a messenger had been sent to the other 
tribe to arrange for taking us to Lahul, seven stages further, 
which was as far as they had to supply transport, and that 
an agreement had been reached that men and yaks should 
meet us at the next camp. Two men did meet us 
there, but they came to say that their tribe would not 
do any more transport work till the Zara people had had a 
turn at it. There was a grand quarrel between the two parties, 
and we sat and watched and listened for a while. At last 
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we called the two messengers and asked them whether they 
had dwWy received the two letters, sent from the Leh tahsil, 
ordering them to supply the usual baggage animals. They 
acknowledged that they had. ‘‘Very well, then! Your 
quarrel with the Zara people will be settled in the Leh tahsil. 
It has nothing to do with us. But, if you disobey the orders 
you have received, that also will be settled in the Leh tahsil, 
and you have a pretty fair idea what will be the consequence. 
On the other hand, if you do your duty and serve faithtfully, 
you also know what to expect from an Englishman. Now 
go! Be here to-morrow at six o'clock with eight yaks; two 
ponies, and goats to supply milk on the journey, and a sheep, 
wuich we want to buy from you.’’ They went, and the same 
evening four men and a boy arrived in our camp with yaks, 
ponies, goats, and the sheep as ordered. Therewith all our 
difficulties were over, and the men served us well. We were 
sorry to part with them when the time came. 


The Rupchu ‘“‘plains’’ are simply valleys, rather wider 
and more level than one finds usually in this part of the 
Himalayas. They are green, but there is very little grass. 
The Pong La, which leads out of them, is easy, but we 
had to ford three rivers that day and one or two brooks, all 
of which were swollen, owing to the large snowfall in the 
winter. One of them was the most difficult we had to pass 
though on this journey. The next day we crossed the 
Lachulung Pass, a long narrow passage between high rocks. 
It took us eleven hours, including a halt for lunch, to do 
twenty miles. It had been cold in the morning, but the heat 
in the middle of the day was intense. We camped at the 
foot of a huge rock beside the river Tserab, and sent our 
ponies and yaks under the care of two men to pick up what 
food they could on the hillside, as there was no grass near 
by. In the morning the two riding ponies we had brought 
from Leh were missing. We walked on a few miles to 4 
ford which we had intended to cross; but it was no use going 
further until the ponies were found, and the river was so 
deep that our bedding would have been soaked if the yaks 
nad been driven through. While looking for the best place 
to cross, Mr. Kunick and one of the men noticed the foot- 
marks of two ponies, which had entered the water side by 
side since the last high water; for all these rivers, being 
fed by the glaciers, are at their lowest between 10 and 11 a.m., 
and at their highest towards evening, when the day’s sun 
has melted the snow. As our ponies had been that way 
several times before, it seemed quite possible that they had 
yone to the next camping-place, where there was plenty of 
grass. ‘l'wo men were sent off on the two other ponies, and 
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came back with the missing ones in about two hours. By-and 
by, one of those who had been scouring the hills for them 
in the direction we had come reached the camp, and was told 
to go off early next morning to find his companion. He 
went at daybreak, and about an hour later the other man 
came down another path. He had slept at the top of the 
cliff above and had not seen the camp till morning. The 
man who went to seek him must have passed within fifty 
yards of the place where he lay. The comedy of errors 
went on; for, the river being too deep to cross for some 
hours, we loaded all the things that must be kept dry at all 
costs on the ponies, and went with them and the goats to 
a bridge a few miles higher up. The yaks had to wait where 
they were for the nver to go down, as they cannot be got 
to cross a bridge. Two or three times later on, when we 
came to a bridge, the luggage had to be carried across by 
the men, and the yaks driven through the nver. We gor 
to our camp that day a long time before the rest of the 
party. ‘The last to arrive was the man in charge of the 
goats, and he had lost his goats. The rest jeered at him, 
till he went off shamefacedly to have another search. After 
an hour or two: he returned driving his fleck before him. 


He came to our tent, took off his ragged cap, touched his - 


grimy cheeks to show where the shame sat, touched our feet 
with his hand, and then touched his head to express his 
submission, talking all the time, and finally drew out a dirty 
cloth with a knot in it, in which two annas were tied up, 
which he offered to us, saying he knew he ought to pay 
something as a sign of contrition; for he had lost first the 
ponies and then the goats. We solemnly declined the prof- 
fered fine, saying we knew he had not done these things 
purposely ; but we had a good laugh when he was gone. 


We crossed the Baralacha Pass (16,200 feet) in mist and 
rain. The ascent up the zigzag path was easy. Part of it 
runs over a huge heap of rocks that look as if a giant had 
quarried’ them, part.y cut them into blocks for some building 
he purposed, and then thrown them aside. A little further 
on the way was compietely blocked by a wall of snow about 
ten feet high. One of our men cut steps in it, climbed up 
hinself, and helped us up, then fell over the edge on to 
the stones below. Happily, he escaped with a few bruises. 
‘The animals had to climb the steep side of the mountain 
through the rocks until they could get upon the snow field 
and cross it. Two days later, passing through fine woods of 
pencil-cedar, along precipitous cliff-roads, then under avenues 
of willow planted along the water-courses, and fields of corn, 
we reached Kyelang. In a short time we were established 
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in the scantily furnished upper mission-house. The rest of 
that day went in receiving the visits of our people there, and 
reading the letters that awaited us. 


Kyelang had been without a missionary for twelve months. 
Zodpa had conducted the services. Mrs. Budd had looked after 
the property until the spring, when she went to Kulu. Accord- 
ing to the written reports received from Zodpa and Ga 
Puntsog, the Christians held together and behaved well. We 
_gpent two Sundays with them, and each Sunday all the Kye- 
lang members and one or two from Chod were present at the 
services. We invited them to attend prayers in the mission- 
house every evening, and they did so. We saw them in 
their own homes. We all had dinner (a drong) together one 
day, and spent the whole afternoon and part of the evening 
discussing the past, present, and future of the place. They 
all promised to give Joseph, their future minister, a hearty 
welcome. We appointed a committee, explained its func- 
tions, and held two long committee meetings, besides in- 
formal discussions of details. Zodpa and Ga Puntsog under- 
took to conduct the services regularly until Joseph arrives. 
We went to Kyelang so uncertain about the future that we 
made arrangements for an interview with the Assistant Com- 
missioner, lest the place should have to be wound up in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Leh Conference. 
We came away determined to hold it, and convinced that, with 
reasonable encouragement, the little Christian congregation 
there would maintain its own existence, even without a 
minister. On the last Sunday three children were baptised, 
and we celebrated the Lord’s Supper together. 


We spent a day in beating the bounds of our Kyelang 
estate (190 acres) of forest, wild pasture-land, and cornfields 
and grass-land, which makes Kyelang the most difficult of 
our stations from the administrative point of view. We built 
up all boundary cairns that had been overthrown, but had not 
time to trace the irrigation channels right up to the glaciers 
ana inspect the damage done by land-slides up there. We 
hope the arrangements made will simplify the administration 
of this Mission, and that the Committee will be able to 
deal with it. 


Zodpa refused any pay for all his services. He said he 
had done everything for the sake of Christ and the Mission, 
and. had never looked for any reward. I propose that we 
give him a watch with a suitable inscription. If this were 
done by members of the Church, who can realise and appre- 
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ciate what he has done, it would add to the value of the gift. 
1 would ask any who feel about it as I do to hand to their 
minister small contributions to be sent to Fetter Lane for 
the purpose. A hundred small sums would be much better 
than a few large ones for the purpose. 


/ 


On August 16th we left Kyelang. We saw the Assistant 
Commussioner in Manali, the most beautiful place we have 
seen in India, and received the greatest kindness from him, 
as our predecessors ‘have from former holders of this office. 
In Bajaura we called on Mrs. Budd. Now we are on our 
way ‘to Poo. May God help us through all difficulties there, 
as elsewhere | 

(To be continued.) 


i 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘N this issue of our Quarterly Magazine we publish a fur- 
ther instalment of Bishop Ward’s Notes by the Way, 
which takes us up to the time when he had completed 
his visit to Kyelang, the oldest station in the West 
Himalayan Mission. Our readers will be glad to see 
that it has been decided to continue this station, notwith- 
standing the drawbacks that have undoubtedly attached to work 
at a place so far removed from the rest of the centres of our 
work in this Field. And we would here at once anticipate 


what we gather from the next instalment of Notes, which is 
aiready in our hands but is not to appear in this number of 
T’eriodical Accounts, viz., that Poo also is to be kept on, 
although the difficulties of work at this station are greater even 
than those at Kyelang. Thus the West Himalayan Mission, 
instead of being crippled. if not indeed abandoned, as the result 
of Bishop Ward’s official visit there, is to be maintained and 
prosecuted, if possible, more energetically than before. To 
this end, as we see from the Notes which we are publishing 
tnis time, two young men of Tibetan birth have been ordained 
and are to be drafted into the work of the Mission forthwith. 
Yoseb (or Joseph, as we should say) Thsertan has been placed 
in charge of Kyelang, and Dewazung will, we believe, act as 
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_ Assistant for the present at Leh. May God add His blessing 


to this new and important development in the history of the 
Mission. 


After completing his official visitation at Poo, Bishop Ward, 
accompanied by Br. H. Burroughs, the resident missionary, 
proceeded to Simla, whence early in October we received a 
telegram to say that it was his intention to go straight to South 
Africa from India, urgent business evidently making this ex- 
tension of the tour necessary. At Bombay our traveller met 
Dr. and Mrs. Heber, who were on their way home for fur- 
lough. Bishop Ward left Bombay on October 8th, and the 
Hebers sailed on the 9th. Our best wishes and prayers go 
with Bishop Ward on his further journeyings in the interests 
of our Foreign Mission work. We hardly know when to 
expect him back in this country. It may be June of next 
year before his pilgrimage is at an end; for it is just possible 
that he will visit, on his return journey from South Africa, 
not only the Tanganyika Territory (Unyamwesi and Nyasa), 
but also the Leper Home at Jerusalem once more. 


Dr. and Mrs. Heber reached London on Sunday, October 
3lst, and on the following Wednesday they had a lengthy 
interview with our British Moravian Mission Board. ‘They 
are both very much run down, and should, according to Bishop 
Ward, be given six months’ absolute rest before being asked 
to do any deputation work in this country. Their head- 
quarters, so to speak, during furlough will be at Bristol. Here 
they will meet another of our British missionary couples who 
are home on furlough, viz., Br. and Sr. Neath, late of the 
Nicaraguan Mission. Nor are these two missionary families 
the only ones in this country at the present time; for Br. and 
Sr. L. Taylor, also from Nicaragua, are likewise recruiting 
in England this winter. ‘The climate of Nicaragua is, like 
that of West Himalaya, though in a different way, very trying, 
malarial fever being frequent and enervating in its effects upor 
the European and American missionaries working there. The 
West Himalayan climate is specially trying for the nerves—- 
apart from the disappointments ges seem to be almost in- 
separable- from work among the people of the districts in 
which we labour. These two Missions were commenced about 

he same time, viz., in the ‘‘fifties’’ of the last century ; but, 
whereas the membership of our Church in Nicaragua is num- 
bered by thousands, in the West Himalayan Mission we have, 
only between one and two hundred members on our books. 
We had almost forgotten to mention another missionary 
family from Nicaragua which is home on furlough, and that 
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is Br. O. Danneberger and his wife and three children. Mrs. 
Danneberger is a sister of Dr. Heber, and was formerly a 
member of the Fetter Lane congregation, like the rest of the 
Heber family. We wish them all a truly happy and bene 
ficial time of rest and recreation in the homelands. 


On the same day on which Dr. and Mrs. Heber landed in 
England, the Harmony arrived at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
av the close of the season’s work in Labrador. It has not been 
possible for her to make more than two voyages to the Coast 
this year. She usually visits the stations three times annually, 
with the exception of Killinek, in the extreme North of the 
Peninsula, which can only be reached once during the summer. 
Br. W. W. Perrett, the Superintendent of the Mission, is this 
year again returning to England, for family reasons, and nis 
place at Hopedale is being filled by Br. S. Townley, who last 
year. came home for good, on account of his wife’s failing 
health, but has consented to continue work in Labrador alone 
for a year or two. The Harmony ought to reach England in 
time for Christmas. 


Members and friends will be pleased to hear that, in answer 
to an application made to the British Colonial Ofhece, per- 
mission has been granted, to the British Moravian Mission 
Board to resume work on certain definite conditions in the 
Unyamwesi Province of what is now known as the Tan- 
ganylka Territory. In our next issue we shall hope to be 
able to give particulars with regard to such steps as may have 
been taken in the meantime with a view to re-starting this 
important mission in Kastern Africa. 


‘ 


A very good Christmas number of Outward Bound, the 
new magazine referred to in our last Editorial Notes, is pro- 
mised us, and will doubtless be procurable soon after this 
number of our own magazine is in the hands of our readers. 
The November issue was sold out on publication day, and a 


fresh edition of many thousands had quickly to be prepared 
by the publishers. 


Readers of PertopicaL Accounts who may still have back 
numbers of our magazine in their possession which are not 
wanted any more are earnestly requested to furnish us, as 
soon as possible, if they can do so, with copies of the follow- 
ing numbers, of which we are very short :— 

No. 63, September, 1905. No. 75, September, 1908. 
No. 95, September, 1913. We are occasionally asked for 
whole sets of the magazine, but dare not part with the very 
few copies of the above numbers which are still in stock. 


4 
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With this number of PrertopicaL AccouNTs we complete 
the Xth Volume of this the oldest missionary magazine extant 
in the English language. The first number was issued in the 
year 1790, and the magazine has ‘been published uninter- 
ruptedly ever since. Only very few copies of the early numbers 
are in existence—those numbers copies of which William 
Carey held in his hand, and produced for the edification and 
inspiration of the few friends who were gathered together with 
him in Kettering, on the day when the Baptist Missionary 
Society was called into being. 


——_3@€ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Last days at and final departure from Mapoon. 


By The Rev. N. Hey. 
THE uprooting after 28 years was a very painful pro- 
cess, and it will be a long time before we are recon- 
ciled to the new conditions prevailing in a more 
civilised part of Australia. 


The simple life at Mapoon had so many attractions, and 
our time was so fully occupied with realities of eternal value, 
that we now find ourselves in a strange land, among strange 
people, with no definite purpose in view. 

It is a pity our successors, as outsiders, did not write a 
fuli account of our last days at and departure from Mapoon. 
Even a photo of the final good-bye at the jetty would have 
been of historical value; but nothing of the kind has been 
preserved, except in our memories, where it can never be 
effaced. 

Even now, after nearly 12 months, it still seems to us only 
a dream. We wake up during the night and fancy we hear 
tne children calling for us or a midnight sufferer at the ‘gate 
in quest of relief. 

When once the natives fully realised that we were really 
leaving them (at first they could hardly believe it), they did 
all-they could to make our last few days as happy as possible. 
Any excuse would serve the women to be near ‘‘Mother’’! In- 
deed, we had to restrain them from loading us with presents 
of many kinds, useful and otherwise, Even the old, the blind, 
and the halt would not let us go without a parting gift. Some. 
AM the gifts received are displayed in our new home, and will 
/ always be treasured and serve as a daily reminder of the 
_ strenuous, yet happy years spent in-the far-North. 
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The extraordinarily busy time during the last few weeks 
saved us from breaking down completely, and proved a safety 
valve for us all. We completed the Hospital that was begun 
beiore the war. ‘The timber was prepared for a room for 
Maud, one of the ex-schoolgirls, who in future will be known 
as Assistant Matron. The induction of Mr. Love, B.A., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dyer, into the variédus departments of work, 
the handing over of the station books, documents, &c., ali 
required much time and thought. It may not be out of place 
here to mention that, besides a rich inventory, we were able 
to hand over to our successors a credit balance of £700 on 
the year’s operations from the various industries. 


Only a week before our departure the new church at the 
Musgrave Settlement (the first Mapoon outstation) was dedi- 
cated. Kveryone had worked with a will to make this possible. 
The painting, decorating, and preparations for the solemn day 
were carried out by the people almost without any supervision 
ou our part, and they did it well. 


We had also planned a last Communion Service, but found 
it impracticable. We could never have gone through with it 
without breaking down, our nerves being at breaking point. 


At last October 27th, the day of our departure, came. It 
is almost too sacred a thing to write about, and a few words 
must suffice. Many of the young people were crying the day 
before—the young naturally felt 16 most. It meant losing 
Father and Mother. A number of the women came round 
after dark and sang a beautiful farewell hymn. 


Final instructions were given, and many solemn promises 
were made. We gathered once more in our beautiful church, 
but singing was for once impossible, and I spoke for the lasi 
time, though with great emotion, to our people from the text 
Hebr. 13, 17, and finally good-bye had to be said. 


It took a considerable time to get away; old and young had 
gathered on the beach, and as we stepped into the dinghy to 
be rowed out to the Mission boat, the J. G. Ward, whicn 
already had its sails set, the whole community broke out into 
weeping. It was indeed an ordeal we would not wish io 
have to pass through again. 


It was a calm and beautiful spring day—too fine for a sail- 
ing boat. The crying could be heard between the splashes of 
the oars, till we stepped on to the deck of the good old ship. 
To get away from the painful scene the little motor launch, 
Namaleta (‘‘Messenger’’), was hurriedly commissioned to tow 
us out of the harbour, from whence a gentle breeze carried 
us in 28 hours to Thursday Island. : 


_ . o ~ . 
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Extracts from a Letter from the Rev. D. R. Mackenzie, 

Missionary of the United Free Church of Scotland, at 
present resident at Rutenganio, one of our abandoned stations 
in Nyasaland. 


‘“Rutenganio, 
New Langenburg, 
Tanganyika Territory. 
May 27th, 1920. 


‘‘We were in all just three months on the way, and the 
last three days were the most trying of all. We landed three 
miles from Mwaya (on Lake Nyasa Ed.), without any 
airangements having been made for our transport overland. 
We had to sleep the first night in a leaky shed, food being 
provided for us by the kindness of a white man who happened 
to be there at the time. The next two days we travelled 
through rain and mud, without proper food, and with only 
such shelter as we could find on the way. We had no 
miachillas, and the rickshaw in which Mrs. Mackenzie rode 
was useless for fully half the time. We both felt very much 
exhausted on arrival, but our reception by the people was ali 
that could be desired. The local Christians came out about 
three miles to meet us, and as we drew near they formed into 
marching order and advanced to meet us with hymns and 
choruses. From that point on, the procession increased as 
we neared the houses until, when we actually arrived, there 
were countless men and women and children shouting welcome, 
crowding round to shake hands, and now and then breaking 
out into a fresh hymn, until finally we entered the house and 
began to make arrangements for such a meal as could be 
obtained. Since then we have been visited by deputations from 
all the Christian congregations in the neighbourhood, who have 
given genuine proof of their welcome. I have arranged io 
have a series of Communion Services soon, and there are also 
baptisms and marriages awaiting me, which must be attended 
to with as little delay as possible. . 


‘‘My main purpose in writing now is to let you know a 
little about the conditions here. The house stands greatly in 
nced of repair. It is also very dirty, and will have to be 
whitewashed and painted. The German missionaries used stoves 
iz the living-rooms, and as these haye all been removed, and 
are not available, fireplaces must ‘be’ built, for it is cold here 
for four months in the year. The damp is very serious, and 
unless we get fires all through it will work harm both to the 
house and to us. I am seeing to it, though it is difficult to 
build fireplaces in some of the rooms, owing to their con- 
fguration. All necessaries for the house will have to pe 
obtained from Nyasaland (British), as there are none here 
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There is not*a scrap of shelving in the house, and noi 
a single bit of woodwork of any kind, except one table and the 
coors and windows. All the furniture left by the German 
(Moravian—Ed.) missionaries was taken away, and it is now 
unobtainable. As soon as I can get wood sawn I will have 
slielves and other necessaries made. Meantime we are living 
iy confusion... The biggest item of all is the damage done 
by the earthquake. One wall will have to be taken down and 
rebuilf, and portions strengthened all over the house, as no 


part of it escaped damage ... There will be heavy travelling 
expenses, as | must visit the whole district without delay, and 
get a grasp of the situation... When I get down to Educa- 


tional W ork, the need for which is very urgent, a good deal of 
expense must be faced.’ 


Extracts from the most recent letters from 
Labrador. 


(1) From the Brn. Townley and H. Ashoe, of Hopedale :— 

‘‘The Harmony is here for the last time. Winter has 
begun in this land, and a long, closed time lies before us. In 
health everybody is well at this station. The cod-fishery has 
been poor, and all the people will have to make a bad financial 
start. Our hope lies in a possible good sealing and furring 
season. On board the Harmony are 9 children for Makkovik 
from the North. A few will go from here; so the School 
will have a good start, and perhaps more will be sent to 
Makkovik in the winter. We hope so.’’—S. J. Townley, 
October ‘22nd, 1920. 

‘“We are expecting the Harmony—lInterruption! Says a 
voice: ‘Come along and give a hand with the turnips in the 
garden.’ Right ho! So we go and gather the harvest. Cold 
work, as the ground is frozen, and to get them out we have 
to use a pitch-fork. Another voice proclaims from the hill- 
top that the Harmony is in sight, coming from Windy Tickle. 
Down tools; and away. we rush. All make for the boats, and 
before very long the motor engine 1s merrily popping and 
cracking, and we are conveyed on board the ship. . . . The 
work in connection with the re-erection of the Hospital has 
already commenced. We have been busy sorting out the 
lumber in 25 different piles, to help facilitate matters for 
the workmen coming next year. . . . We are all pleased at 
the prospect of a Hospital being erected here, as there is need 
for one, and we intend to do all in our power to help along 
where help i is needed.’’—H. Asboe, October 22nd, 1920. 


(2) From Br. P- Hettasch, of Nain:— 
“With particular gratitude we may look back upon the 
present year as being” a period of exceptionally good health 
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for our little flock. God grant that this may continue so. 
I am at present busier than ayy with several surgical cases 
(Br. Hett none 
very dreadful, but all: taking time. Last week [ had to remove 
a piece of an Indian’s foot, and I am glad to find that he 1s 
doing well. The Indians do not go so far away nowadays; 
there are constantly some out at Voisey’s Bay. If only we 
could get some tracts for them. But I suppose there are 
none in existence. It is not easy to pick up their language 
when one sees them only occasionally. And yet one naturally 
longs to be able to give them something more than only help 
for the body. . . . Our summer has been very disappointing 
in many ways. The weather was very changeable, but on 
the whole cold, and the vegetables in the garden did not do 
well. In August we had a couple of weeks of very hot 
weather, and ‘everything seemed to be on the mend; when 
suddenly it changed again and night frost following upon 
night frost put an end to it. So the harvest 1s small. But 
we were thankful for what we got. ‘The fishery, too, has 
been rather disappointing. At first it seemed as if there 
would be none at all. Now there is a nice lot of fish, but it 
is too late to catch it in time for sale. The Harmony will be 
here next week, and it takes about a week of fine weather io 
get the fish dry. So we are looking ahead towards the sealing 
and furring season, and we pray that our Heavenly Father 


will provide for our people during the winter. October 15th, 
1920. 


(3) From Br. B. Lenz, of Killinek :— 


‘July 27th, 1920.—Your letter of, September 29th, 1919, 
reached me by the first winter mail on February 25th. It 
was the latest-dated of all the letters received then. . . . We 
have, thank God, been keeping -well, and have been able to 
do our work cheerfully. The people here are very simple- 
minded, and it is hard ever to speak plainly enough for them 
to understand us. Spiritual truths seem to have no inlet to 
their minds, unless they are expressed in terms fully familiar 
to them in daily life. They listen to any occasional remarks 
or exhortation or warning quite willingly, or, rather, politely, 
but there the matter ends; there is no ntradiction-on their 
part, nor questioning. Yet, we bilievdin the hidden work 
of the Holy Spirit... . 

” September 23rd.—The Harmony arrived on the 17th, 
Excuse haste. It is ‘ship-time,’ and she will leave to-morrow. ’’ 
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